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Peter Penguin Talking 


WERE you ever a pet? I was once for about two 
hours. Then I could not stand the cuddling and 
cooing any longer; so I bit the man’s finger and 

B he sold me to an aquarium. They treated us very 
well there—no fuss, but good food, room to swim and people kept at 
a respectful distance. 

There was good company, too, It was there I found again my cousin, 
Penguin Pete, whom I had not seen since the old days down in the 
Antarctic Ocean before either of us knew there were human beings in 
the world. 

“Pete,” I said. “What do you think of people?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Peter P, a few of them would be all right, but 
there are too many. They are overrunning the world.” 

“You are right about that, old bird. It seems as if they cannot be 
satisfied to leave us alone on even our farthest and coldest islands. Some 
one always comes prying around to look at our nests and eggs and to 
see how we educate our young ones. I never saw creatures so curious.” 

“But that’s a good thing,” said Pete. “They may learn something 
useful to them. I like to study other animals myself. Didn’t curiosity 
bring us to that human camp in South Georgia? And think of all we 
have learned since then.” 

“One thing I learned is that I never want to be a pet.” 

“O.K., but remember if you ever take a young human or some other 
creature back to South Georgia to show the penguin children, don’t 
let them pet him.” 

Now, I call that sense. People and animals can be fine friends, but 
they should respect each other. Remember Doctor Dolittle? Now there 
was a man who understood animals and could make real friends of 
them, friends he could count on. I hope many of you have animal 
friends around your homes, helping with the work like the horses, help- 
ing to feed you like the cows and chickens, or just having fun with 
you like the kittens and puppies. If you do have animals around, re- 
member that you have asked them there and should try to understand 
their needs—not just squeeze and stroke them. 

You will see on the cover some animals that are good friends of 
children and there is a story about them on page 19. We are going to 
have one such story every month for a while. Next month look for a 











chimpanzee. That will be Tillie, a real chimpanzee who was so tame 
that they let her come out of her cage and play with the children who 
came to the zoo. But once she ran away. 


Probably all of you have favorite animal stories. There are some 
excellent new ones. Lassie Come-Home by Eric Knight is the best dog 
story I have read since Si-ver Cuier. It is about a wonderful collie dog 
in the north of England and a boy and how they never wanted to be 
separated. That is a long book for big boys and girls. If you like shorter 
books, Satute by Anderson is a grand story about a fine race-horse 
and how a boy came to own him. Then there is an uncommonly wise 
little burro in a book called A New Mexican Boy by Helen Laughlin 
Marshall. Topsy Turvy Circus is a very funny book by Georges 
Duplaix that tells how some animals locked up their keepers and ran 
a circus. 

Lavinia Davis, who wrote “Blackie, the Pet Crow” for this issue, pub- 
lished a good book last spring about children and horses, Hoppy Horse 
Hirt. Mrs, Davis has known and ridden horses since she was ten and 
is bringing up her own boys and girls to like them. Maybe your library 
has some of her other books, too—SkyscraPeR Mystery, Keys TO THE 
City, We Att Go Away. Her new book this fall will be Burronwoop 
ISLAND. 

“Might of a Song” by Eloise Lownsbery is the first story we have 
published about the Middle Ages, but not the first one by this author 
who knows a great deal about those strange, romantic days. If you like 
this story and want more, look for LicntiINc THE Torcu and Out oF 
THE Frame. Another book she wrote is about fascinating people of 
modern and medieval times. It is called Satnts AND REBELS. 

A penguin bookmark has just been sent me by Penguin Marilyn of 
Jackson, Michigan. She says her club of six have been making penguin 
bookmarks and penguin neck kerchiefs. That sounds like fun, and she 
certainly drew a cute baby penguin on the bookmark she sent. 

Another extra good letter came from Anne Eastman, a lone penguin 
in Carlinville, Illinois. I hope some more of you will be writing soon. 

Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ALL DAY THE JONGLEURS STRUMMED AND SANG 
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Who will be brave enough to rescue 
King Richard the Lion-Hearted? 


THE MIGHT OF A SONG 


By Exotse LownsBery 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


Part ONE 


“Ricuarp ts TAKEN! Richard is taken! He is held in Leopold’s 
donjon keep.” 

The news began as a whisper, no louder than a light breeze. 
Tongue whispered to tongue, lips to lips. It traveled from 
peasant to burgher, from squire to knight, from page to lady, 
from village to town, from castle to keep, from land to land. 

“Did you hear the news? Richard of the lion-heart, Richard 
the untamed, on his way home from the Crusade, Richard is 
captured, is in prison.” 

“Where?” “Who knows?” 

“In which donjon?” 

“Who can say?” 

The whisper blew to a windy shout. For some it was a shout 
of joy: for John of England, Richard’s brother who might now 
seize the throne; for Philip of France who planned now to seize 
Normandy; for Leopold of Austria who smarted for revenge of 
insult done by Richard at Acre, and so hid his royal prisoner 
well; for all Richard’s enemies who rejoiced to hear of his dis- 
comfort. 

But for others the shout ended in a groan: for Richard’s 
knightly brothers-in-arms; for his queenly mother, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine; for the brotherhood of troubadours, wandering poets 
and singers of songs; for Blondel of Nesle who dearly loved 
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him; for Blondel’s apprentice and jongleur, Raimon d’Auvergne 
who loved both Blondel and the King. 

In the castle of Hautbois, they were spending a fortnight, 
Blondel and his five jongleurs. To the Lady Fleurande, whose 
Lord was off on a hunt, they were singing the Crusade. Already 
they had sung the story of Richard’s mastery of Sicily; of the 
coming of the Princess Berengaria with Queen Eleanor and her 
suite; of the sailing of the fleet and the storming of Cyprus; and 
the siege of Acre; of the might of Richard’s arm; and of his 
three-year peace with Saladin. 

So on the castle ramparts they sang to the Lady Fleurande, 
when who should enter the courtyard but Jacques the tinker- 
man, with his trade on his back, and the news on his tongue? 
“Richard is in donjon—somewhere in the Austrian realm.” 

“You jest!” Blondel and his lads with the folk of the castle 
swarmed about Jacques like bees to a comb. “Do you swear by 
the Rood?” 

“My life upon it,” cried tinker Jacques. “I had it of honest 
Robert, and Robert of honest Pierre, and Pierre of honest 
Guillaume—” 

Then Blondel begged for his tale. 

So Jacques told of how a storm blew the ship from its 
course—Richard’s ship as he sailed home from the Crusade. 
How a great wind blew the galley from the Mediterranean into 
the Adriatic, how it beached him on the shores of the sea. Of 
how Richard and his page made their way disguised as mer- 
chants to the city of Vienna—to the very stronghold of his 
enemy Leopold of Austria. Of how, in the market his page 
bragged of his master with too loose a tongue, so that the secret 
leaked out. How, when it reached the Duke’s ears, he sent 
armed men to the Inn where Richard slept. They found under 
the coat of a merchant the heart of a lion. 

Yet for all Richard’s valiance of arm, for all the blows he 
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struck out at the guard, they took him at last. They hid him 
away, no man may know where. 

“Now by St. Julian le Pauvre,” Blondel cried, and he struck 
a loud chord on his lute. “That is the sorriest, saddest tale ever 
man told. Come,” he called to his five jongleurs. “Come, let us 
away. We must see what is to be done.” 

And they all took fair and courteous leave of the Lady 
Fleurande. When she entreated Blondel to stay on, he said he 
must go, for with Richard in peril, he must away to help him. 

So, though his jongleurs armed him at the palace gate, and 
helped him to mount his high horse, Valiant, they looked back 
wistfully at the castle towers. Only Raimon pressed closer to 
his master to ask, “Where shall we go to look for our King, 
my master?” 

“We go first to castle Autofort,” Blondel replied. “Surely the 
bold Bertran de Born will know how to free him.” 

Now it chanced that in the castle Autofort, they were the 
first to carry the news. And once told in the great hall, the 
whole castle soon swarmed about them. 

The old warrior troubadour Bertran de Born swore a great 
oath and he spat in his hands. “Now that for Duke Leopold, 
and God’s curse be upon him. Let me ride at him till his teeth 
fall from his head at the shock; till the secret be forced from 
his lips red with gore.” 

And knight Bertran, who loved nothing so much on this 
earth as a fight, stamped the length of the hall till you would 
think the earth quaked, or a herd of wild boars had passed by. 

“I who have broken a thousand spears, once I have learned 
where Richard is held, I will ride my horse Bayard, well armed. 
I will hurl my battle-axe over the wall. Let me but find that 
glutton of Austria, and he shall know the cut of my sword. A 
mixture of brain and splinters of iron he shall wear on his brow.” 


Blondel let him storm. He dropped his head in his hands as 
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he sat by the fire. Words were fierce things, but easy to speak. 
To lay siege to a royal castle was not a child’s play, no, nor the 
work of one man. And Blondel saw in his mind’s eye the map 
of Europe. He looked at the lands between the seas, from the 
Adriatic to the North and the Baltic. In his mind he spread out 
the lands: the mountains and valleys, rivers and plains, with a 
castle on every crag, sewn as thick over the peaks as dragon’s 
teeth, and as fierce. Blondel lifted his head from his hands. The 
old knight stormed on. 

“Not by lying in donjon will Richard vanquish his enemies 
and banish the traitor John and assume his rightful lordship of 
England and Aquitaine. By Our Lady, I must gather my men. 
We'll not wait to know where he lies. We must fight a glorious 
fight. Our enemies will fall thick and fast. The splinters will 
fly up to heaven; silk and samite will be torn all to shreds, and 
tents and castles destroyed. So then Richard shall go free.” 

“Gently, gently, my brother.” Blondel smiled. Such a mad 
storming of castles would take money, money and men. 

And as he knew only too well, Bertran’s money was spent. 
Not a war in the land but he had fought these many long years. 
Not a quarrel between knights but Bertran had cooked. He had 
come home from the Crusade a poor man. 

Besides, who now would help him fight for Richard, the 
Lion-Hearted? All rebel knights now would gloat over his 
doom. 

But Blondel’s own jongleurs shared Bertran’s fierce threats. . 
With his own men, they rallied to him, blowing their horns. 
They liked well to imagine themselves starting off to do battle. 
So now they marched behind Bertran up and down the long 
hall. 

Blondel smiled. He was fond of his lads, Maurice and Marcel, 
Raoul and Jehan, and Raimon, youngest of them all. Raimon’s 
head was thrown back, his fair hair all awry, his blue eyes shin- 
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ing with light, and he went marching and strumming and sing- 
ing a war song. 

Yet no, it would take more than force to liberate the young 
king. Some one must find him first. Blondel could see that well 
enough, now he had come here for aid. But what then? He 





WHO WOULD FIGHT FOR RICHARD, THE LION-HEARTED? 


thought how the guild of troubadours were to meet in Paris 
this month. Who but the brotherhood could cook up a plan, 
and season it to the king’s taste? 

So off they went to Paris, Blondel and his train: Marcel and 
Maurice, Jehan and Raoul and Raimon, youngest of them all. 

In and out of castles, in and out of inns, singing the prowess 
of Richard, singing the third Crusade. Listening to the buzzing 
of tongues, listening for the secret that somebody knew, the 
secret of where Richard lay, thrust in some donjon keep. 

So they came to the gates of Paris itself. No need here for 
entrance fee. By the troubadours’ law, Blondel and his group 
sang and strummed, piped and blew, and so through the gate, 
fee-free. They made their way to St. Julian’s lanes, to the quar- 
ter east of the Cathedral of Our Lady, Notre Dame de Paris. 
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Here they found themselves among friends. From north and 
south, from east and west, troubadours and jongleurs fore- 
gathered here, till the narrow lanes swarmed with strumming 
vagabonds. Surely, here they would find happier news. For 
who had not heard the sorry tale? It rode on all men’s tongues. 
It leaped forth from all men’s songs. Where was Richard hid? 
In which of the countless Austrian donjon keeps? Who could 
say? Who could tell? 

“This be a matter for warrior knights,” the northern troub- 
adours said. 

The troubadour knights shook their mailed heads. 

“This be a matter for kings,” they said. 

The kings among them shook their crowned heads. 

“This be a matter for the church,” they said. 

Yet the monks of their throng shook their tonsured heads. 

“This is not ours alone, but the business of everybody here,” 
cried the troubadour monks. 

“Then if it be everybody’s business, it be nobody’s, and at 
least it shall be my business,” said Blondel, and he beat upon 
his chest. He drew his fingers across his lute so the strings 
twanged and his words rang out like a challenge. 

“Ho, my jongleurs,” he blew on his horn, the call they well 
knew. 

They came running to him. “What is it, Master?” 

Blondel drew them apart from the throng, to the porch of 
St. Julian’s church. 

“Now by our patron saint, lads, I am minded to go forth 
alone in search of our King. Sure, a song is mightier than a 
sword to storm castle walls. But I must travel fast and hard. 
I can take but one of you with me. Which shall it be?” 

“Take me, my Master.” “Take me.” “No, no, take me.” 

All five pleaded at once. They looked at Blondel with shin- 
ing eager eyes. 
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“What now! Would you be willing to start on the eve of 
winter?” Blondel watched their faces fall. For winter was the 
blessed time for staying within their own castle of Nesle. When 
the north wind howled without and the sleet blew into men’s 
faces, when the roads were knee-deep in mud and slush, and 
the snow piled to the eaves, then jongleurs hugged their warm 
chimney settles. They learned the new songs which their mas- 
ters composed. They laughed at the wind. All day they 
strummed and they sang, they tossed balls and caught naked 
knives in their hands, and they snapped their fingers at the cold 
and dragged on a fresh log, and practiced fair manners, and 
balanced a chair and swallowed an egg, and teased the pretty 
maid and harried the cook. 

Aye, the schools of jongleurs were the merriest halls in the 
land, till spring set their feet on the roads once more. And then 
they made merry wherever they went, carrying the news, 
whether good news or bad. 

So as Blondel looked at his jongleurs now, he read their 
thoughts. “Tell me, lads, just what would you do now for your 
King? How spend the cold winter months?” 

“T’d learn a new ballad as will touch all men’s hearts in the 
spring,” Maurice said. 

“Td practice jousting and the use of the broadsword in our 
own courtyard, Master,” said Raoul, “and so be ready to fight.” 

“Aye, so would we all,” assented Marcel and Jehan. 

Blondel turned to Raimon. “And you, lad, and you?” 

“T’d walk now, to land’s end for him, Master Guillaume; 
through mud or through snow. I'd storm every castle of Austria 
not with sword, but with song.” Thus spoke the young Raimon, 
youngest of them all. 

And Blondel’s eyes glowed as if a fire had been lighted with- 
in. He turned to the four. “Go now back to Autofort, lads,” 
he said. “Say to Sir Bertran that Blondel sent you to his school 
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of the sword. When Richard be found, I’ll return. For this 
difficult quest, I need take only Raimon with me.” 

So Marcel and Maurice and Raoul and Jehan, thinking their 
master as mad as a hare, went back to make merry in the throng- 
ing Paris streets. Blondel drew Raimon with him inside the 
church, where both widened their eyes to see, for the light 
came dimly. 

While his master prayed, Raimon looked about him. The 
thick stone walls shut out every sound of the revelers without. 
Here all was still. Tiny candle flames flickered on the altar to 
Our Lady before which Blondel knelt. St. Julian was here, 
patron saint of the troubadours, looking down from the gay 
painted windows. 

Raimon’s eyes came back from the windows to his master. 
For Blondel rose now, lighted two candles, gave one to the 
boy, so that Raimon remembered his manners. Quickly he 
crossed himself and knelt to make his adoration. He heard 
Blondel say— 

“Now, by Our Lady and her knight Julian, we two humble 
singers of songs do set forth on pilgrimage, to find our Lord 
King Richard. Go with us, 
blessed patron saint, and de- 
liver us from all peril of rob- 
bers and weather alike, that 
we may speedily accomplish 
our mission.” 

“Amen,” murmured Rai- 
mon, ‘“‘and amen.” 

He saw Blondel lift from 
his shoulder the blue ribbon 
that held his favorite lute, the 
one Richard once gave him. 
Reverently, he stepped inside 
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the marble rail and hung it over the lovely 
shoulder of the blue-robed Virgin Mary. 

“Wear it for me, my Lady, for I vow 
never again to touch its strings till Richard 
be found.” 

Raimon’s eyes shone. “He means that I 
am to play for him while he sings.” And 
he felt half-suffocated with joy that the mis- 
sion was part his. The church was so still he 
could hear the beating of his heart. 

“Give us now a sign of thy grace,” Blondel 
pleaded. 

And suddenly, out of the stillness, they 
heard a low chord, as if gentle fingers wan- 
dered over the strings of Blondel’s lute. 
Startled, Raimon and Blondel looked up, then 
stared into each other’s eyes. 

Surely it was she—that sweet blue-and- 
white Lady of Heaven smiling down at them both. Surely it was 
her white fingers that had struck that low chord on Blondel’s 
lute. 

Dazed with wonder and joy they stumbled to their feet and 
tiptoed out past the storied windows, out past the great round 
pillars, out the heavy oaken door. 

Once in the porch, Blondel took Raimon in his arms, and 
kissed the boy on either cheek. 

“Let this be our secret, lad,” he whispered. “Surely, it was 
a sign. Surely, our quest will not be in vain. Come, let us be 
off.” Blondel mounted Valiant. Raimon trudged behind. 
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(This is Part One of a two-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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Her first day at a new school with 
new girls is a problem for Marcia 


PIGTAILS ARE DIFFERENT 


By FLorence BRUMBAUGH 


Illustrated by Decie Merwin 


Marcia Lookep around at the girls in her new class. “I think 
I’m going to like them,” she decided, for they seemed very much 
like her old friends in the town from which her family had 
just moved. 

“I’m glad I wore a middy blouse,” she thought. “Several of 
the girls are wearing them. My socks are right, too.” Marcia 
did not want to look odd on this first day when her classmates 
would be sure to look at her. 

Recess came, and Marcia was happy when several of the girls 
came over to speak to her. She answered their questions as to 
where she had lived before and where she lived now. One of 
them, sparkling, black-eyed Betty, said, “Did all of the girls in 
your school wear pigtails?” 

For the first time Marcia noticed that she was the only girl 
who did not have bobbed hair. 

Suddenly ashamed of the thick blond braids that were her 
mother’s pride, she answered, “Most of them did, but I’m going 
to have my hair cut soon.” 

The girls nodded in approval. “You can have a lot more fun,” 
said Betty. “It must take a long time to get ready for school, 
with all that hair to braid.” 

Marcia walked home slowly that afternoon, wondering how 
she could make her words come true without asking her mother, 
because she knew it would hurt her to give her consent. Mrs. 
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Gray loved to brush the long mane every night before Marcia 
went to bed. 


“See it shine,” her mother would say. “How happy I should 





“DID ALL THE GIRLS IN YOUR SCHOOL WEAR PIGTAILS?” 


have been to have had thick yellow hair like yours when I was 
your age.” 

“Maybe I could get it all stuck up with fly-paper,” thought 
Marcia. “No, that would wash out.” 

“IT might spill ink on the braids, but I’m afraid there is some- 
thing that would take that out. I wouldn’t want my hair 
bleached.” 

She thought and thought, but there seemed to be no answer. 

“Why didn’t I say I liked braids?” she wondered. “If people 
don’t like me because of the way I wear my hair, they’re not 
worth having as friends,” and she kept on worrying. 
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“But I do want my hair bobbed,” she said to herself, by and 
by. “I think it would be becoming.” She walked into the house 
and went to her room. Standing before the mirror, she loosened 
her hair and tried to see how it would look bobbed. 

“Some people have fevers and have to have their hair cut,” 
she said to herself. “No hope there, though; I never get sick.” 

Re-braiding her hair, she went down stairs to help her mother 
with the dinner. All through the meal she sat with a far-away 
look in her eyes. 

“Didn’t you like your new school?” asked her mother. 
“Weren’t the girls friendly?” 

“They were all right,” answered Marcia briefly. Her mother 
began to talk about other things while Marcia tried to think 
of some way to gain her purpose. 

That evening she tried to study her home work, but visions 
of the girls’ faces when they saw 
her again, still with the braids, 
came before her. 

The next morning she went 
to school reluctantly, dreading 
to meet the girls. To her relief, 
Betty ran up to her and drew 
her arm through hers. 

“I told my mother about 
your beautiful hair,” she said 
confidentially. “Mother says I 
may let mine grow if I like. 
I’ve been wanting to have long 
hair, but I hated to be the only 
one in the crowd. You don’t 
like to be different, you know. 
Please, won’t you keep yours 
long, too, so I won't feel so 
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queer? If there are two of us, I’ll bet the other girls will follow, 
and we'll set a style.” 

Marcia’s face was wreathed in smiles. “Of course, I will,” she 
said. “I'll tell you what we can do. Let’s make a scrap book of 
all the girls in the society pages that have long hair. There are 
lots of them, you know.” 

“That’s a grand idea,” beamed Betty. “How long will it take 
before mine will grow out? Do you think if I pulled it a little 
each night it would help?” 

Marcia laughed, but said, “I think brushing is better. Maybe 
your mother will be as nice as mine is, and give it a hundred 
strokes every night.” 

She took her seat in the classroom proudly. Being different 
wasn’t bad at all. Sometimes it made you a leader instead of just 
one of the crowd. 


LAND AHEAD 
Ahead of a boat 
across the sea 
there is always another land. 
There is land for a boat to come from. 
There is land where a boat will go. 


The ocean is empty 

and the ocean is wide, 

but still the sailors know 

on the other side of the ocean 

is the land where the boat will go. 


There is always a land to come from 
and a land where the boat will go. 


—Marcaret Wise Brown 
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MR. FOX 


A SouTHERN SONG 


Illustrated by Vicken von Post Totten 
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He begged of the moon to give him light. 
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Song and illustration from A CxiLp’s Book or AMERICAN SonG by 
Laura Pendleton. Used by permission of The Willis Music Company. 
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BLACKIE, THE PET CROW 


By Lavinia Davis 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Ir BEGAN on a raw spring day when Jeff Manners rescued 
Blackie from the swamp and took him home. Jeff had been 
walking across the cold quiet fields when all of a sudden he 
heard the wild cawing and shrieking of the crows above the 
swamp. When he went down to see what it was all about, there 
was Blackie. The other crows flew off flapping and cawing, but 
Blackie stayed behind. 

Blackie could neither caw nor flap, and when Jeff first found 
him he could hardly see. He just sat on a log in the very center 
of the swamp, with his head down and one bedraggled black 
wing hanging. Jeff never hesitated. He waded right into the 
swamp. Perhaps there were snakes around. Certainly there were 
snapping turtles. But Jeff thought of nothing but the pathetic 
bird on the log near the center of the swamp. He ruined a per- 
fectly good pair of trousers going after Blackie. A month later 
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his rubber boots still smelled like an assortment of dead fish, but 
he didn’t care. He had rescued the crow. 

Jeff brought Blackie home and fed him worms and grain. 
He made a warm, cosy nest for him in a box in his own room. 
When it was warm and sunny, he took him outdoors for an 
airing, and when it was especially cold and damp he draped an 
old bit of flannel around Blackie for a wrapper. With so much 
care, Blackie’s wing and broken leg healed rapidly. 

In gratitude, Blackie was a loyal pet. He was so loyal that he 
stuck to Jeff like a small black shadow. But his loyalty wasn’t 
very helpful for Jeff. It seemed as though he stuck close to Jeff 
just to bring him trouble. 

It began when Blackie first followed Jeff to the dining-room 
table. Jeff sat down with the rest of his family and the first 
thing he knew Blackie was on his shoulder. 

“Quite a pet, that crow,” Jeff’s father said, and Jeff beamed. 
But just at that minute Blackie decided to take a bath in Jeff’s 
milk. Then Jeff upset the syrup pitcher, trying to stop him, 
and with that Jeff and Blackie were sent from the table. 

Blackie made trouble again at the Sunday School picnic. He 
took one bite out of each of the strawberries on top of the short- 
cake that Mrs. Hamersby, the Minister’s wife, had made espe- 
cially for the picnic. 

“Tt’'ll be the same way at the pet show,” Jeff’s big sister Ellen 
said the morning the invitations arrived. “You'll take Blackie 
along, and he’ll just get you into trouble.” 

In his heart Jeff agreed, but when Blackie came flapping onto 
his knee and looked at him with his one good eye Jeff couldn’t 
resist. Besides Jeff didn’t have any other pet. Ellen had her dog 
Ben and the big Persian cat, Emir. Even Jeff’s little sister, Susy, 
had her own kitten, Fluffy Toes. 

While the others were discussing the pet show, Blackie 
flapped up onto Jeff’s shoulder. He rubbed his head against 
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Jeff’s neck just as though he knew what Jeff were thinking. 

“Blackie’s going in the special pet class,” Jeff said firmly. 
“Even if he’s bad, he’s a very special pet.” 

The day of the pet show dawned cool and clear and perfect. 
It was one of those rare June days when any one from a pet 
crow to a great aunt would feel well, and Jeff was glad he had 
decided to take Blackie along. When he saw Ellen climb into 
the back seat of the station wagon with Ben and Emir, and 
Susy climb into the front seat with Fluffy Toes, he was gladder 
than ever. It would be awful to be the only one in the family 
who didn’t have a pet to exhibit. 

When Mother had driven them half way to the pet show, 
Susy pulled out three very mangled packages from a paper bag. 
“I almost forgot!” she said. “I’ve made decorations for each 
of us.” 

Jeff shivered. He could just guess what Susy’s decorations 
would be like. When the packages were opened, the decora- 
tions were even worse than Jeff had expected. The one for 
Ellen’s pet was a regular ruff of orange and purple paper with 
greenish streaks in it where the paste had come through. It 
looked big enough for a tiger, but Susy was sure it was just the 
right size for Ben. Her own decoration was a braid of three 
colors of wool for Fluffy Toes’ neck! Jeff opened his package 
very, very carefully and then held his breath. 

“It’s a necklace for Blackie,” Susy explained proudly, “be- 
cause he likes shiny things.” 

It was a necklace all right and it was shiny! Susy had taken 
shoe-string and a heavy needle and strung together six small tin 
can tops and about twenty pieces of a colored cardboard cereal 
box. They were not even cut-outs, Jeff realized, just odds and 
ends of jagged cardboard that she’d cut out any which way. 

“Tt was hard to make,” Susy said. “I had to hammer holes in 
the tin tops before I could string them.” 
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Jeff nodded. It was all too plain from the litter of markings 
that dotted the tin covers how the holes had been made. Jeff 
struggled to be kind. 

“Thanks a lot, Susy,” he said. “It’s—it’s swell.” 

“Try it on,” Susy insisted, and Jeff held it around Blackie’s 
neck. Blackie was almost hidden. The tins were big enough for 
a crow’s suit of armor and he looked snowed in behind the litter 
of colored paper. 

“It’s too big,” said Susy unhappily and her lower lip was 
suddenly thick and shaky. “It’s much too big.” 

Jeff was just wishing that Mother or Ellen or some one would 
say something when a terrible thing happened. Ellen had been 
fitting Ben’s ruff around his neck when all of a sudden it blew 
away. 

“Oh!” said Ellen, but her voice didn’t sound excited a bit. 
“Oh, what a shame! It—it just blew away.” 

Jeff looked at his older sister through narrowed eyes. Had 
she thrown it away or just held it so loosely that the wind had 
caught it before she had fastened it? 

“Oh, Mummy,” Susy shrieked. “Oh, Mummy, please stop 
the car, we’ve lost something.” 

Mummy started slowing down, but Ellen shook her head as 
they all looked back. “No use,” she said, “It went right into 
that brook we were crossing.” 

Now Susy’s lip curved more than ever. “Two spoiled,” she 
said. “Two lovely surprises. One’s all gone and the other’s too 
big!” Her big blue eyes were afloat with tears. 

Jeff just couldn’t stand that. “Listen,” he said suddenly. “My 
surprise isn’t spoiled. Even if it’s too big for Blackie it isn’t too 
big for me. If Blackie can’t wear it in the show, I can wear it 
while ’'m showing him. It'll be a sort of—of—exhibitor’s 
badge.” 


Susy gave a little snort of surprise and started smiling, with 
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the tears still rolling down her face. “Oh, Jeff,” she said. “Oh, 
Jeff, isn’t that lucky?” 

Jeff forced himself to grin, but he didn’t think it was lucky. 
And by the time he got to the show grounds, he was sure it 
wasn’t lucky at all. 

The show grounds covered the whole of the Stewart’s huge 
open lawn. There were pets everywhere and most of them 
good, expensive, respectable-looking pets. There was a big Irish 
wolfhound, a whole cat club of cats, several ponies and even 
Timmy Anderson’s little brown donkey. Jeff began to feel it 
was pretty silly showing a crow, let alone showing a crow when 
you had the better part of an ashcan strung around your neck. 





TIMMY ANDERSON’S LITTLE BROWN DONKEY 


Jeff wished the special pet class would never come. But like 
all the things you want to put off, it came especially quickly. 
The dog class was over, the pony class was over, and then the 
chicken class was over. Ellen came out with a large ribbon 
around Emir’s neck at the end of the cat class. Jeff wished that 
Susy could have won it, but when he saw her face he knew 
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she didn’t care. She looked round 
and cheerful and just bursting 
with pride. 

“Oh, Jeff,” she said. “I do want 
to see you and Blackie all dressed 


up. 

Somewhere, way deep inside 
of him, Jeff sighed, but he put 
the hodge-podge of tin and 
cardboard around his neck and 
tried to grin. “All dressed up 
like a crazy man,” he thought 
to himself and wished that he 
could suddenly disappear. 

When Jeff got into the ring, he wished so more than ever. 
There was a pet pig, a goat, two lambs, one tame hawk and 
a pigeon. They were all queer pets, but a lame crow was the 
queerest, especially when the lame crow’s owner made a jangly 
noise with every step he took. 

“Oh, look at Jeff!” some of the children shouted. “All tricked 
out like a scrap basket!” “Oh look, oh look!” 

Even Blackie gave a nervous 
little flutter on Jeff’s shoulder 
at the sudden noise. For a mo- 
ment Jeff thought Blackie 
might fly away and thus save 
him the agony of the rest of 
the show, but no such luck! 
Blackie gave one little shake 
and nestled down closer than 
ever to Jeff’s neck. 





Mr. Stewart was standing in 
the middle of the ring reading 
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the rules of the class. “This exhibition of very special and un- 
usual pets is to be judged on three counts: The health of the pet, 
the obedience of the pet, and his devotion to his owner.” Mrs. 
Hamersby, who was the other judge, nodded so that the imita- 





tion cherries and plums on her hat made little knocking noises 
against each other. “The first price is three dollars,” Mr. 
Stewart went on. “The second i“ 

Jeff never even listened about the prizes. He didn’t have a 
chance to begin with, and with Mrs. Hamersby as the judge, 
he didn’t have even the chance of a chance. He knew Mrs. 
Hamersby would remember how Blackie had spoiled her cake 
at the Sunday School picnic. 

Each contestant in the “special pets” class had to bring his 
pet to the center of the lawn. For the first time Jeff wasn’t 
ashamed. Blackie was still lame and always would be, but ex- 
cept for that two months had worked wonders. Blackie looked 
sleek and fat and his black feathers had a deep purple sheen. 

“Your crow looks in fine shape,” Mr. Stewart said pleasantly. 
Jeff wished he could nod without making his fool necklace rattle. 
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“Now the obedience test,” Mr. Stewart called. “Your pet 
must show obedience to the owner and obedience to a stranger.” 

Jeff had tried hard to teach Blackie to come at a certain 
whistle. Sometimes it worked but more often it didn’t. This 
time it worked like a charm. Jeff had barely raised his head 
when Blackie came flapping back to him. 

Obedience to a stranger was the next test. For this, the animals 
were divided between the judges and Blackie fell to Mrs. 
Hamersby. 

“Tt’s all over now,” Jeff thought. But when Mrs. Hamersby 
leaned forward clucking and calling so that the decorations on 
her hat rattled, Blackie went straight to her shoulder. 

“And now for the final test,” said Mr. Stewart. “To show 
affection for the owner.” He uncovered a piece of canvas that 
had been put out in the center of the lawn. On it were oats, corn, 
lettuce, worms, and every other sort of food a very special pet 
might want. Each owner had to set his pet down near the food 
he liked best and then walk away. Ata given signal, each owner 
was to call his own pet. 

When Jeff set Blackie down near the canvas, the crow headed 
straight for a big pile of cherries and Jeff was sure he’d lost. 
One thing Blackie liked better than anything else was cherries, 
and Jeff was positive he would never come away. 

“Now,” said Mr. Stewart when all the animals were eating. 
“Each owner will call in turn and we will time his pet’s quick- 
ness in obeying.” 

First it was Timmy Anderson’s turn. He called and called, 
but the burro never raised its head from the good oats. The boy 
with the lamb called next and after a long, long time the lamb 
came, dribbling corn from its mouth. 

“He’s won it,” Jeff thought. “He’s won and there’s no point 
my even trying.” But of course when his turn came, he did try. 
He started right in clapping his hands to attract Blackie’s at- 
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tention. As he clapped his necklace rattled and the very next 
moment Blackie darted forward, away from the cherries! He 
flapped and hustled and cuddled down on Jeff’s shoulder, until 
some of that ridiculous shiny necklace was actually under- 
neath him. 

There was a sudden crackle of applause and in another min- 
ute every child at the show was shouting and cheering for Jeff 
and Blackie. Even Mr. Stewart clapped as he handed Jeff three 
dollars in crisp new bills. 

“But it just happened,” Jeff gulped, feeling sillier than ever. 
“Tt’s this cr-crazy necklace my kid sister made. I didn’t under- 
stand it myself until just now.” 

Mr. Stewart laughed, and Mrs. Hamersby laughed so that 
her hat clicked and Blackie cocked his head at her. 

“It doesn’t matter how it’s done, Sonny,” Mr. Stewart said. 
“The point is that crow’s mighty smart.” 

Jeff couldn’t say anything. He couldn’t even say thank you, 
until he’d found Susy. “You ought to have won it,” he said. 
“You made the decoration.” 


IF I COULD BORROW 


If I could borrow from the Dew, 
I'd take its sparkle; wouldn’t you? 


If I could borrow from the Hay, 
Its lovely smell I'd take away. 


If I could borrow from the Night, 
I'd take the stars and all their light. 
—KATHRYN WortTH 
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A TERRIBLE FAMILY 
By Louise D’ArGENT 


Illustrated by Luis 


There once was a terrible family of four, 

And a blessing it was that there weren’t any more! 
There was Primus, Secunda, and Tertius and Quat, 
And that was as far as the family got. 


We'll start in with Primus, the first of the lot, 

Whose parents, not knowing just what they had got, 
Had come near to bursting with pride and with joy 
As they beamed with delight at their first baby boy. 


But right from the start in his pink bassinette 

The baby had started to cry and to fret. 

His bath was too hot and his bottle too cold, 

So he screamed and he fussed and continued to scold. 


He tattled, told stories and cheated at games, 
He kicked and he threw things and loved to call names. 
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He pushed people down and he laughed when they fell, 
And did other things too repulsive to tell. 


And next came Secunda, like most little girls 
With an adequate quota of dimples and curls. 
But Secunda, in spite of her charms and her smiles, 
Was the laziest child in a number of miles. 


She was late getting up and late getting dressed, 

She was late at the table, and as you have guessed 

When she did get to meals, though the family would scold, 
She would dawdle and dream while her food all grew cold. 


And then came young Tertius, the third of the crew. 
And a dirtier child not a soul ever knew. 

His nurse did her best with hot water and soap, 

But you never could tell it and so she lost hope. 


And all over the walls and away up the stairs 

Were the marks of his fingers in singles and pairs. 
And the books that he read and the toys that he used 
Were all broken and torn and most sadly abused. 
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And last but not least came the youngest one, Quat, 
Who young as he was, was the worst of the lot. 

For though Primus was grumpy and Tertius not clean, 
Secunda was lazy, but Quatro was mean. 


He spilled the cat’s milk and he pulled the dog’s tail, 
When asked to post letters he tore up the mail. 

He pinched little babies and tweaked the girls’ hair, 
And when wanted for errands he never was there. 


And when he went out with the children to play 
The same thing kept happening day after day: 
They always were wrong, and he always was right 
And the matter would usually end in a fight. 


Till finally because of this terrible crew 

The household had reached a fine how-do-you-do. 
So Barky the dog and Scratchy the cat 

Decided ’twas time to look into all that. 


They started on Primus—each time that he’d howl, 
Old Barky’d start baying and Scratchy would yowl, 
And they made such a perfectly terrible noise 

That Primus became the most quiet of boys. 
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And each time Secunda seemed falling asleep 
Old Scratchy and Barky around her would leap, 
And nip at her heels with such vigor and zest 
That Secunda was shortly outrunning the rest. 


With Tertius the pets had a terrible chore. 

For days they picked up all his things from the floor, 
And followed him with them wherever he fled 
Until the idea finally got through his head. 


As for Quatro, they used sterner measures than these. 
Each time he was naughty or started to tease 

They actually bit him and scratched him with glee, 
Till you can’t find a child that is kinder than he. 


So the terrible family are happy once more, 
And everything is as it wasn’t before, 

And every one’s pleasant, and every one’s gay, 
So for Barky and Scratchy give one Bic Hooray! 
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Some interesting facts about 
the highest dam in the world 


BOULDER DAM 


By Witu1aM WooLLettT 
Lithograph by The Author 


Boutper Dam, built in one of the bleak, sheer-walled canyons 
of the Colorado River at a point on the boundary between the 
states of Nevada and Arizona, is the main feature of the 
$165,000,000 Boulder Dam Project. This project also includes 
a power plant, located at the downstream base of the dam, and 
the All-American Canal which irrigates under controlled flow 
nearly 200,000,000 acres of rich land. 

Boulder Dam, the highest in the world, rises 750 feet above 
bed-rock. Its base is 582 feet thick, and its top 45 feet across. 
Two thousand men worked twenty-four hours a day for nearly 
six years to construct it. Reports of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
under whose direction it was built, reveal that 4,400,000 cubic 
yards of concrete were placed, which was more concrete than 
had been used in all previously erected Reclamation structures 
put together; and that a novel cooling system reduced to a few 
months time the task of properly curing this great mass, which 
under normal conditions would have taken one hundred and 
fifty years. 

Stretching for one hundred and fifteen miles behind the dam 
is Lake Mead. The drainage water of seven states is stored there, 
enough to cover the state of Connecticut to a depth of ten feet. 

Lake water, taken from the bottom of the two enormous 
“Intake Towers” located near the top of the dam, is dropped to 
the power house at a terrific speed through a number of steel- 
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lined tunnels. ‘These tunnels were originally blasted through the 
solid canyon walls which act as anchorages for the dam. From 
the power house, where twice the electricity of Niagara is 
generated, the water is spewed back into the old river channel. 





BOULDER DAM AT NIGHT 
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, THE RUNAWAY PINE 
v “," Told by Henry Beston 


Illustrated by Helen Finger 





Tere was once a sizeable pine tree that stood a little by itself 
in a hilly pasture. Its shade made a fine place for the cows and 
sheep to rest in when they grew tired of eating grass in the sun, 
and its branches were well shaped for building nests. The 
rabbits, too, stopped in its shelter on their way to the farmer’s 
garden, and the squirrels raced up and down its trunk and 
flung themselves gaily from branch to branch. Altogether, the 
pine tree had a good deal of company and heard a good deal 
of talk. 

One day a rabbit came hop, hop, hopping and stopped in 
its special corner between two roots. 

“Where have you been, rabbit?” asked the tree politely. 

“T’ve just been over the hill to the next farm,” said the rabbit. 
“Tt’s wonderful. Their lettuces are much finer than Jeremiah’s 
and Mehitable’s on our farm. Their house is larger, their 
weathervane is brighter. Everything’s much nicer on the other 
side of the hill.” 

“[’ve always thought ours was a very fine farm,’ 
pine tree a little stiffly. 


b 


said the 
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Soon after that a bird settled in the branches. 


“Where do you come from, stranger?” asked the pine tree 
with its usual politeness. 


“I come from the north; southward I fly— 
Over the hill and into the sky! 
Over the hill and far away 
To a starrier night and a brighter day!” 


sang the bird, who like other birds, always talked in poetry. 

“I think very well of our own climate,” said the pine tree 
uneasily. 

Soon a sheep came to lie in the shade, staring out straight 
before her with her eyes like marbles. 

“What are you thinking about, sheep?” asked the pine tree. 

“T’m thinking how good the grass looks on the other side of 
the hill,” said the sheep. “I’m just wondering if Jeremiah has 
made the fence so tight I can’t get through it.” 

“T do wish you could talk about something except the other 
side of the hill!” cried the pine tree crossly. “Don’t you know 
that I can’t look over? It’s mean for all you creatures who have 
feet and wings to keep talking about things I’ll never see!” 

“So you'd like to go over the hill, would you?” asked the 
sheep, taking another mouthful. “Well, why don’t you?” 

“Because trees can’t move,” said the pine tree. “I wish you 
wouldn’t make fun of me.” 

“You never know what you can do till you try,” said the 
sheep. “Try.” 

The pine tree tried. Something among its roots seemed to 
stir and move, something pushed against the earth, something 
lifted up the pine tree, something carried it away from the spot 
where it had spent all its life since it was a seed. 

“Oh! oh! I’m falling!” the pine tree cried in terror. 


“You're walking,” said the sheep coolly. “Now, try to keep: 
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your balance better. It takes a little practice, of course.” 

By the end of the afternoon the pine tree could walk nicely, 
and it started off to see the world. 

The first thing that the wandering tree met was a cow grazing 
peacefully in the late afternoon light with a soft jingle-jangle 
of the bell at her neck. 

“Hello,” said the pine politely. 

The cow looked up, saw the pine moving toward her on its 
stout brown legs, uttered a moo of wild terror, flung up her 
tail, and bounded off down the pasture at a speed that would 
curdle her milk for a week. 

Down by the farm house, Jeremiah the farmer looked up at 
Mehitable his wife who was helping him pick ears of corn. 

“My!” he said, “I never heard Daisy’s bell ring so hard. I 
guess she saw something that frightened her.” 

“There’s nothing round here to frighten her,” said Mehitable 
comfortably. 

Just then they saw the pine tree walking down the hill to- 
ward the road. When it came to the fence it had a little trouble 
climbing over. Its crest swayed now this way, now that, but its 
little brown legs scrambled over the rails nimbly, and soon it 
was safely across and coming toward them at a trot. 

“Do you see what I see, Mehitable?” asked Jeremiah. 

“Yes I do, Jeremiah,” said Mehitable. “But I don’t want to 
talk about it,” and she went on picking corn rather nervously. 

A minute later Jeremiah said, “It’s turned and is going down 
our road, Mehitable.” 

“T’m glad,” said Mehitable. 

A minute later Jeremiah said, “It’s almost out of sight.” 

Mehitable looked out between the rows of corn and saw far 
off something green and tall with a little dust about its feet. 

“T hope nothing else round here takes to traveling, Jeremiah,” 
she said, going back to work. 
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The pine tree ran on, very well pleased with itself. At the 
rate its legs were going it was ready to race anything. A horse 
in a nearby meadow looked up, gave a neigh of terror and 
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“ou! 1M FALLING!” THE PINE TREE CRIED 


galloped off along the wall. The pine put on speed, and beat it 
to the end of the pasture. 

“Of course,” it said to the panting horse, “I had better foot- 
ing than you did. But I’d have beaten you anyhow if we’d both 
been on the road, I think. Can’t you jump the fence, and we'll 
have a little race as far as the railroad track?” 

“I don’t want to!” gasped the horse. “I don’t want to come 
anywhere near you! Go away!” 
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“Oh, because I have legs, I suppose,” said the pine tree airily. 
“Well, you have four of them yourself, but I’m not afraid 
of you!” 

Leaving the horse to think about this remark, the tree con- 
tinued on its way. It walked rather jauntily, till it heard a small 
angry voice remark from the hole high up in its trunk, “Will 
you please stop jiggling my babies?” 

It was the mother squirrel. The tree had quite forgotten 
about her. 

“T’m sorry,” it said, coming down to a less jouncy walk. 

“That’s better,” remarked the squirrel. “I have no objection 
to travel if it’s comfortable. My children have reached an age 
when it should broaden their minds. But no jouncing, if you 
please, and when you stop, see that we’re near an oak tree.” 

The pine agreed politely. It wasn’t sure whether it was 
pleasant to have company or not. It decided it wasn’t. Those 
young squirrels were practically full grown now. They didn’t 
need a nest, the tree decided. It stopped near an oak. 

“There’s your supper, squirrels,” it called genially. 

The squirrels clambered down its trunk and into the oak 
where they were soon merrily cracking acorns. The tree looked 
hard at the oak. There was a good hole in its trunk that didn’t 
seem occupied. The squirrels could use it or they could walk 
home. 

“Good-by, I'll be seeing you!” called the pine, suddenly 
making off down the road as fast as it could go. It heard an 
angry scurry behind it but paid no attention. 

“It’s not an adventure if there are too many others along,” 
thought the pine tree. “I’ve always been very considerate with 
the animals and they never so much as thank me for it.” 

By night fall the runaway tree had climbed over the moun- 
tains and come to the valley on the other side. It was growing 
tired and its roots were dry. They wanted the feel of the earth 
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about them once more. Luckily, when it reached the town in 
the valley, it was dinner time and all the people were indoors 
about their tables. No one noticed a tall rustling figure that 
stalked down their streets until it came to the park. There it 
chose a comfortable open place where it would crowd none 
of the other trees and settled down for the night. 

The next morning early the superintendent of the park in 
a high silk hat, and a sculptor in a beret and blue smock, came 
to look for a good place in which to put a new statue, which the 
sculptor had just finished. 

“How does it happen I’ve never noticed this magnificent 
pine before?” the sculptor exclaimed. “We must put the new 
statue of General Buzz-Fuzz in front of this tree. It will look 
grand against the dark foliage.” 

The tree was very pleased. On Jeremiah’s farm there had 
been many pines just as fine, but here in the park it was unique. 
It had an interesting morning watching the trucks and work- 
men putting the base of the statue in place and finally hoisting 
the statue above it. Before they covered it with a large sheet, 
the tree had time to see that it represented a short squat man 
with long mustaches up one of which an inchworm was moving 
slowly. In its right hand the statue brandished a large sword 
and a gun, while its left hand rested on the mouth of an at- 
tendant cannon. 

Under the statue was written: “In memory of General 
Bartolome Buzz-Fuzz” and then it quoted the general’s own 
words: “I have met the enemy with cannons and with guns, 
I have met them with bayonets, swords, knives and forks!” 

On the reverse side of the base there appeared another saying 
of the general’s: “Whenever the enemy ran, I ran faster!” 

In the early afternoon the tree took a nap but was wakened 
by the town band that came into the park, followed by a 
crowd of citizens come to see the statue unveiled. The mayor 
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gave a speech and the general’s little grand-daughter dressed in 
the wrong shade of pink, tripped forward to her place before 
the statue. She lisped a few words and was about to pull the rope 
that would unveil her grandpapa’s statue, when the tree began 
to feel the most awful tickling going up its trunk. A boy was 
shinnying up it to get a better view. 

“Oh! oh! I can’t stand this!” giggled the tree as the bare heels 
gripped it in another place. “Oh! oh!” Again the heels dug in, 
but then something happened. 

The tree sprang to its feet and began to run. 

A terrible astonishment held the crowd. Little Miss Buzz- 
Fuzz stood petrified and never pulled the cord or unveiled the 
statue. Ladies fainted, gentlemen rubbed their eyes. 

“Oh! save my child!” a woman shrieked, and gallantly the 
band responded, following in 
hot pursuit, their instruments 
banging at every step. 

But who could catch up 
with the runaway tree? 

Though they panted and 
puffed, though they padded 
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and sprinted, though they bounded and leaped, not one of them 
came near the pine which capered along ahead. When it passed 
by a nice big soft haystack, it paused long enough to toss the 
little boy onto it, and then ran on. 

“I wonder where I'll go now?” said the tree to itself. 

All day the tree traveled on aimlessly, now turning down 
this road, now turning down that. When evening came it hap- 
pened to be in a rather lonely place. It stepped to one side of 
the road, and in a few seconds its roots were once more deep in 
the earth and its sturdy brown legs were resting. 

The night had become rather wild. A wind had risen and 
black clouds raced across the face of the moon. At one moment 
the landscape would be almost as bright as day, and then the 
next moment one could not see ten feet through the darkness. 

The tree felt restless and did not sleep well. For the first time 
it began to be a little homesick for its own hillside and the 
animals which it knew. 

Far off a clock in some unseen tower struck midnight. Hardly 
had the sound died away when the muffled whirr of an auto- 
mobile was heard coming down the road. The tree was wonder- 
ing who could be driving so 
late, when it heard the car 
stop right under its own 
branches. 

A moment later the moon 
came out and it saw seven 
men in black cloaks and black 
hats with black plumes in them, 
wearing masks on their faces 
and black gloves on their 
hands. 1ney were getting out of a large old-fashioned open 
automobile painted black and without headlights. 

“Hist!” muttered the man who appeared to be the leader. 
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“Do you hear anything?” The six others listened anxiously. 
“Only the wind, captain,” they replied. “The pursuit has been 
out-distanced.” 


“Ah,” said the captain, “as sure as my name is Whiskerados 





Muggins, you are wrong! I hear the pursuit and we are being 
overtaken!” 

The others began to shake in their black shoes and socks. 
“Oh, captain,” they cried, “Please tell us what we ought to do?” 

“I think,” said the captain, “we ought to hide our loot some- 
where. Then if we are overtaken we will simply say that we are 
not robbers, but gentlemen riding out to take the night air.” 

“What wonderful ideas you have, Captain Whiskerados!” 
cried all the robbers in a chorus. “But isn’t it a shame to lose 
the loot after the trouble we took to get it?” 

“T’ve thought of that,” said their leader. “Trust Captain 
Whiskerados Muggins to think of everything. We will come 
back later and get our valuables when the pursuers have gone!” 

“Hurray, hurray for the Captain!” shouted the robber band, 
much relieved. 

It was soon decided to hide the things in the branches of 
the nearby pine, since its needles were so thick that no one 
passing by would notice. The robber chief himself climbed 
into the lower branches and put bundles and purses in all the 
crotches and hung a few diamond necklaces over the twigs. 
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The pine wriggled a little, still feeling ticklish, but the captain ~ 


never noticed it in his excitement, especially as the tree was 
swaying in the wind already. When the last piece of the loot 
was in place, he climbed down. 

“Now, men!” he said briskly, “it’s up and away, come who 
may! We're innocent gentlemen today!” 

The robbers all laughed politely. 

“Put your masks in your pockets and take off your black 
gloves,” the tree heard Captain Muggins remark. Then the 
tree saw the car disappear down the road in the moonlight. 

The moment the moon went under again, the tree began 
running in the opposite direction. One or two of the jewelled 
necklaces joggled loose and fell, but the tree ran on. 

“What will the robbers say when they come back?” it won- 
dered. “They won’t think so much of Captain Whiskerados 
Muggins’ fine plan then, I fancy!” 

The pine was so excited that it ran on and on without feel- 
ing the least bit tired. This time it knew where it was going. It 
was going home! 

It ran all through the moon-dappled night. It ran through 
the rosy dawn. It ran through the bright morning with its clear- 
ing skies. And just before noon it reached its own hillside, and 
with a sigh of contentment settled itself to rest. But this time it 
took a position a little higher up in the pasture, so that it might 
look over the hill any time it cared to. 

Everything made a great fuss over the tree’s return. There 
were so many animals about, it seemed to be a regular meeting. 

“So you're back?” said the sheep in a friendly way, and never 
added, “I thought you would be.” 

In the afternoon Jeremiah and Mehitable climbed the hill to 
welcome back the wanderer. The tree waited until they were 
under its boughs and then shook loose a purse which nearly fell 
on Jeremiah’s head. 
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“What a big cone!” the farmer exclaimed. “Why, Mehitable, 
it isn’t a cone. It looks like a purse!” 

It was a purse, filled with gold pieces, a gold thimble and half 
a dozen rubies. The farmer and his wife could scarcely believe 
their eyes. They looked and they counted and they put up a 
notice in the post-office about it. But no one answered. 

So Jeremiah and Mehitable kept the treasure and put up a 
new barn and painted their farm house and got lawn chairs, and 
bought a cottage organ and a new car, and wore fine clothes to 
church, and made presents to people who needed them, and sent 
for a green parrot, a thing Mehitable had always longed for. 

On special holidays like birthdays and Christmases they al- 
ways walked up to the tree in the pasture, and the tree always 
shook them down a present—sometimes a watch, or a mother- 
of-pearl opera-glass; sometimes a silver teapot or a shaving mug 
painted with pink roses. 

The pine tree never left the pasture again. But it was quite 
content, for now it could see over the hill. And if the birds and 
the animals talked about their adventures, the tree at last had 
its own adventures to tell, more exciting than any of theirs. 
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Illustration by Vera Bock from Jock’s CasTLe 


THE NEW BOOKS ARE COMING! 

Editors’ desks are more interesting now than at any other 
time of the year. Now they have the galley proofs of some 
books, large bulky drawings from the artists, or neat proofs of 
the pictures, ready to paste into dummies. Color proofs of 
jackets and endpapers give promise of good things to come. 

Among the finished books, three excellent stories can hardly 
be surpassed no matter what comes after. These three are THE 
Farr AMeErIcAN by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan. $2), 
easily her best story for a long time; Jock’s CastLe (Longmans. 
$2) by Katharine Gibson who combines fantasy with con- 
vincing realism; and Lasstz Comer-Home by Eric Knight 
(Winston. $2), a dog story of unusual appeal. 

There are some fine new picture books coming by favorite 
artists. These I have not read, but a preview of the pictures 
makes me eager to see the books themselves. THe Rassits’ 
Revence by Kurt Wiese (Coward. $1.50) must lead the list. 
The story of Old Man Shivers who wanted a rabbit-skin coat 
has given Kurt Wiese an opportunity for delicious pictures. 
Hardie Gramatky has written and illustrated a successor to 
Lirrte Toor, this time about a fire engine named Hercutes 
(Putnam. $1.50). Lois Lenski celebrates the return of Mr. Small 
in Lirrte Tram (Oxford. $.75) and James Daugherty has a- 
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new picture book called Vanxa’s Donkey, written by Sonia 
Daugherty (Stokes. $1.50). Also you will not want to miss 
RaFFy AND THE Honkeseest by Rita Kissin (Messner. $2), 
an entertaining and novel picture book of the African Veldt, 
illustrated lavishly by Charles Bracker. 

For those of you who still want plenty of pictures but more 
story, too, there are books about football, Indians, fishermen, 
Quakers and cowboys. Maup ror a Day by Hugh Troy 
(Oxford. $1) is the hilarious story of an Army mule who be- 
came football mascot for a day. Lirrte JuNGLE ViLLace by 
Jo Besse Waldeck (Viking. $2) takes you to the wilds of the 
Brazilian Jungle. GLoucester Boy by the Holbergs (Double- 
day. $1) shows how important it is for a fisherman’s son to 
follow the sea. Tuer, Hannan by Marguerite de Angeli 
(Doubleday. $2) is a Quaker story; its jacket and endpapers 
glow with the soft rich colors of blue skies and autumn leaves. 
In SracecoacH Sam (Doubleday. $1) Sanford Tousey tells a 
western story of cowboys and Indians. 

Fritz Eichenberg has been making stunning pictures for 
Heroes oF THE Katevata by Babette Deutsch (Messner. 
$2.50), for a new collection by Richard Hughes entitled Don’t 
Brame Me! (Harpers. $1.50) and for Bic Roap Wa ker, 
negro folk tales by Eula Griffin Duncan (Stokes. $1.75). 

Three American historical stories that promise good fun are 
BiuesBerry Corners by Lois Lenski (Stokes. $2), Tne Macic 
Tunnev by Caroline D. Emerson (Stokes. $1.75) and Tue 
Lanp HE Loven by Elizabeth Emmett (Macmillan. $2). 

Fact books can sometimes be more exciting than fiction. I’ve 
read the manuscript of WHat Makes THE WuHeEEts Go Rounp 
by Edward Huey (Reynal & Hitchcock. $2). It’s good as can 
be. You can also look forward to Spice on THE Winp by Irmen- 
garde Eberle (Holiday. $2), the romantic story of pepper, cin- 


namon, cloves and other spices. 
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The Puzzlewit family was returning home from vacation. Their car 
was piled with tennis racquets and extra coats, and all the other odds 
and ends that just wouldn’t fit in the suitcases. 

“Here’s where we leave Massachusetts,” cried Nancy. 

“Mass,” said Tom, looking at the sign. “I wonder how many abbrevia- 
tions for states are just like other words.” 

“Maine is Me.,” Nancy suggested. 

“I’m going to try to make a puzzle out of them,” cried Tom. He 
pulled an old envelope out of his pocket and began to write on it. 

After a while he said, “Listen to this. I’ve used the abbreviations 
for eleven states. See if you can find them. 


“The other day Pa took his ten children to see R. I. Peterson, M. D. 
because they were all ill. Their hands and faces were black as iron 
ore. 

“ ‘© Pa!’ cried the doctor. ‘Goodness me! They’re not sick, they’re 
dirty. Take them home and wash them. They look as if they had come 
out of the Ark without a bath in six months.’ 

“ ‘Bless you, doc,’ said Pa. “These children wouldn’t miss a bath in 
six months, They only wash at New Year’s.’” 


Peter and Nancy laughed. 

“T’d have to read it myself to find all the answers,” Nancy said. 

But before she had a chance to guess, Mr. Puzzlewit drove the car 
off the road and stopped. “Get out and stretch yourselves,” he cried. 
“This looks like a good place for a picnic lunch.” 

It was a very good place indeed, with a smooth, sandy beach; just 
right, Mrs. Puzzlewit said, to play Draw the Monkey. 

“But what is Draw the Monkey?” asked Nancy. “I never heard of it 
before. Is it a game?” 

“Tl show you after lunch,” her mother answered, “It’s a lot of fun.” 

Nancy never forgot anything. In fact, her brothers often thought 
she remembered too much. The very minute lunch was over she asked 
her mother to teach them the new game. 

Mrs. Puzzlewit took eight slips of paper and wrote a different word 
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on each one. These are the words she wrote: HEAD, BODY, LEGS, TAIL, 
EYES, EARS, NOSE, and MouTH. She folded the slips so that they all looked 
alike, and then she dropped them into a paper bag and shook them up. 

“Reach into the bag and take one,” she said to Nancy. 

Nancy pulled out the paper marked Bopy. 

“Good,” cried her mother. “You have to get HEAD or Bopy to start. 
Put your slip back in the bag, and draw the body of your monkey.” 

“Now it’s my turn,” said Tom. He pulled out the slip marked Ears. 

“Bad luck,” laughed Mrs. Puzzlewit. “You can’t draw ears until you 
have a head to put them on. Next, Peter.” 

Tom put the slip back and shook the bag well. Then Peter took out 
HEAD, and drew the head of his monkey on the sand in front of him. 

Mr. Puzzlewit got Lecs, so he couldn’t start, and Mrs. Puzzlewit 
pulled out Ears again, so she couldn’t start either. 

“Oh, but I’m lucky,” cried Nancy, as she took her second turn. “I 
have HEAD this time. Now I don’t have to miss any turns, do I, Mother? 
Everything else hitches on to the head or the body.” 

Her mother laughed. “Don’t be too sure,” she said. “In this game 
you might pull out the same slip every time, and that wouldn’t get you 
any further.” 

Nancy groaned and drew the head on her monkey. This time Tom 
got a head, too, but Peter pulled tam, and since you can’t very well 
fasten a monkey’s tail to his head, he couldn’t use it. Mr. Puzzlewit got 
LEGS a second time, and said that he didn’t think much of the game. 

But he kept on playing until the thirteenth round, when Tom 
finished the picture of his monkey, and won the game. 

“We could play this at home with pads and pencils,” cried Nancy. 

“Of course we could,” her father said. “Why are we all sitting here? 
We should be on our way home this minute.” 

The children laughed and climbed into the car. Just as they started, 
Mr. Puzzlewit tossed them a sheet of paper with this rhyme: 


In a game of charades you'll agree 

You could do very nicely with me, 

I’m a pirate in syllables three. 

For the first act you might use a deer, 
Next a tin of green peas would appear, 
And then something that helps you to hear. 
Can you fill in my name? 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 53.) 
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BIRDS MAKE GOOD PETS 


Some of you reading about “Blackie, the Pet Crow” may want to 
keep birds yourselves. They make very interesting pets, cost little to 
feed and take less space than horses and elephants. Small birds like 
canaries can even be kept in city apartments. 

If you plan to have a crow, you must catch him young to have a 
good pet. Young things are easier to train and they get attached to the 
people who bring them up. Note that Jeff did not keep his crow in a 
cage but made a nest in a box for him. If you have a barn or a sheltered 
porch, your pet crow’s box could be kept there. To be sure he does not 
fly away, you can clip one wing. Never keep a crow in a cage. He 
does not like it and the cage gets very dirty and smelly. 

The crow will eat grain softened in water and almost any kind of 
table scraps. He likes chopped raw meat, mice, worms and wild berries. 
He is as fond of the berries of the Virginia creeper as you are of candy. 
Of course, he should always have plenty of fresh water for drinking 
and bathing. 

Crows are full of mischief and are especially fond of all bright, shiny 
objects. They will steal thimbles, jewelry, coins or anything that shines 
and hide these where you will have a hard time finding them. One of 
the most intelligent of birds, a crow can be taught to do many tricks. 
He will learn to hop over a stick, pick up marbles, jump through a hoop 
and to follow you about. Of course, he will not do the last unless he 
likes you. That means that you must make friends with him, Take care 
to do the things that please him and especially be sure not to tease or 
hurt him. 

Of all birds canaries are the most popular pets because they sing so 
sweetly and are pretty to look at. They grow wild only on the Canary 
Islands near Africa so you have small chance of catching one yourself; 
but you can buy one at any pet store and even some department stores. 
When you buy a canary, you will buy a cage with it. See to it that the 
cage is big enough for the bird to exercise freely. It should be not less 
than eighteen inches long. 

The man who sells you the bird will also tell you how to feed it and 
care for it, and you must follow his directions carefully. Do not think 
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you are being kind to your bird by giving it more food than directed. 
You will only make him uncomfortable. One large teaspoonful of seed 
is all any canary needs for a day. To coax a canary to be tame and com- 
panionable, give it a few seeds of hemp now and then from the fingers. 

Parrots have fascinated people ever since ancient times. Their brilliant 
colors and their extraordinary ability to imitate human talk made them 
valued as pets by kings and nobles. The Romans brought them home 
from India and Africa, and Columbus brought back several to Queen 
Isabella from his first trip to America. All countries have stories about 
strange and amusing incidents due to the ability of the parrot to imitate 
people’s voices. Perhaps some of you have read or heard on the radio 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s story, “The Boy with the Parrot.” 

As parrots mostly live in tropical forests, you will have to buy your 
parrot at a pet store unless you are so fortunate as to know a sailor, ex- 
plorer or other traveler who will bring you one from South America, 
Asia or Africa, Get your bird a good-sized cage,—at least two feet each 
way—and clean it out thoroughly each day. There should be two 
perches, or one can be a ring to swing on. As there are several kinds of 
parrots, you had better get full directions about food from the pet store. 
The dealer will also know what to do if the parrot seems sickly. If you 
are not near a dealer, get a good book on the subject. 

Then you will want to teach your parrot to talk. Give him a lesson 
each morning and evening, standing near his cage and saying the words 
very distinctly over and over. If he is quiet, you will know he is listen- 
ing, though he may not say the words himself for several days. Never 
laugh at him and always be kind and patient if you want to get good 
results, 

Of course there are many other birds that make friendly pets. If you 
live in the country you can have fun with chickens, bantams, ducks, 
geese and pigeons. In the city you will find many pigeons and they 
often are quite tame. Individual birds of any species may have interest- 
ing characters, but I think the most remarkable birds and the best for 
pets are crows, canaries and parrots. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story ParabE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. Be 
sure to write your name and age clearly on all contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE BROOK 


Little brook that runs so swiftly 
Down by the river’s mouth, 
Bubbles up like corks dancing. 
Straight down the stream they float 
Into the whirlpool—plop they go! 
—Bruce PYLE, age 9 


TAKING OUR DOGS HUNTING 


My brother and I each own a dog. Their names are Nip and Tuck. 
Nip, the boy, belongs to my brother and Tuck, the girl, belongs to me. 
Every Sunday when Daddy has time, we all go to the woods way 
across the field. As soon as we go through the gate we close it and let 
the dogs loose. My! How they race! You would think they would trip 
over their noses in their rush. With heads down Nip and Tuck cover 
every inch of the field hunting for a scent. Now we are standing in the 
open, now we are climbing in among the briars and brush in the wood. 
Suddenly one of the dogs starts yelping. He has found a rabbit! We 
all break into a run. Briars scratch our faces and bushes tear our clothes. 
But Tuck has found a rabbit, and am I glad! We catch the dogs and 
start for home. The two dogs get extra bones for this hunting day. 

—Vireinia Rapp, age 11 
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SUMMER 
—Roserts Buyjac, age 11 


A HUNDRED UNDER THE WHEEL 


Before our trip to Florida we heard that cars were able to ride over 
the beaches. We decided that this was a swell idea, so we headed for 
the beach the day we got to Jacksonville, this being the popular place. 

When we got on the beach, we went along slowly, stopping every 
ten yards to pick up shells. Once, to show how popular the beaches are, 
we saw a sign saying, “15 miles per hour.” 

All along the beach there were cement pieces coming up from the 
beach for cars to go on. Soon, however, it was getting dusk and we saw 
that there were no cement pieces, so we tried to go up a sandy one. 
Ma was driving and she said she was sure she would stick. Sure enough 
she stuck, but after a hard struggle we backed out into the beach. 

We went along the beach again, hunting for an opening. All this 
time we were getting nearer and nearer the water. Then Ma had 
another instinct and she said, “Pa, I think we’re going to stick.” And 
suddenly “Plunk” and then “whee” and we were stuck and the tide 
was coming in. Pa quick told Harry to run for a wrecker while he cut 
through to the road. The road was about two hundred feet away 
through brambles and the nearest wrecker was two and a half miles 
away. So we were almost hopeless. 
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Suddenly Ma got the coats and told us to stick them under the ~ 
wheels. When they were under, we used them like boards and tried to 
get out, but the wheel only caught the coats so we couldn’t get them 
out. Being as it was misty, Ma needed to blow her nose but her hanky 
was in the pocket that was caught under the wheel. It came to her ‘in 
a flash that a hundred dollars of signed travelers’ checks, which would 
be ruined if the water hit them, her auto license, her Girard Trust card, 
and seventy dollars in cash were also under there in that pocket. She 
tried to rescue them but the water was already a foot above the wheel. 
We saw sharks outside and no help in sight. Meanwhile, Pa had gotten 
to the road and Harry had also come over. 

Pa hailed a car and told them the story. They didn’t speak but opened 
the door. Soon Pa saw a speck and told them to stop by it because it 
was Harry. They stopped by him but he did not want to be picked up. 
When he saw Pa though, he jumped and went to get a wrecker. Back 
by the beach we saw the wrecker and then we saw Pa. When the 
wrecker came, it hooked up on the fender and the car came out in 
time. Quickly Ma ran for the coat and took it away. The checks and 
money were all right because they were pushed by the wheel and thus 
made water-tight. 

—EL.icott WrRiGHT, age 11 


THE MUSICAL FLOWER GARDEN 


Beautiful music floated to my ears as I sat listening. It was the music 
of beautiful wildflowers dancing, singing, and playing musical instru- 
ments in the breeze. From the highest purple peaks to the lowest canyon 
floor, the flowers were waltzing to a merry tune. On the highest peak, 
a flower orchestra was playing, conducted by Mr. Snapdragon. It was 
as pretty a sight as you could see. Suddenly, all the beautiful scenery 
folded up like a fan. There I was, sitting in the Bancroft auditorium, 
and the senior orchestra had just finished playing the “Waltz of the 
Flowers.” 

—GeorGE BLUME, age 12 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Hippen States: Pa., Tenn., R. I., Md., Ill., Ore., O., Me., Wash., Ark., 
Miss. CHARADE: buck, can, ear; buccaneer. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


The club in Harbor Hill School, San Francisco, opens meetings with 
this song, sung to the tune of “George Washington.” 


We are wise, 
We are brave, 
And, oh, how we work in the Penguin Club, 
We never shirk in the Penguin Club, 
We work like a Turk in the Penguin Club. 


For honors we try, 
We think and we sigh, 
“White honors, red honors, or blue?” 


To draw and compose 
We're right on our toes— 
For the glory of our Penguin Club. 


Here is how one club built its own house in California: 

A fellow Penguin and I built a shack in an old back lot. It is made 
of three garage doors with a thatched roof. We have made a desk and 
a bench for it. At present we are leveling the floor. 

We plan to send poems, pictures, etc., to get honors. 

—Joun WILi1AM Bus 


THE FATE OF BARON RUFUS 


“Clang! Clang! Clang!” bonged the alarm bell. 

I leaped from my bed in a German Baron’s castle where I was enlisted 
as a soldier. 

“The Prisoner Baron Rufus has escaped!” passed from mouth to 
mouth. 

“The fools!” I muttered, “making all that row will warn him.” I 
walked to the window, and there was Baron Rufus climbing down a 
rope. He had apparently been fighting with his cell-mate, and as I 
looked up there was his cell-mate cutting the rope. I climbed out on a 
beam to catch the Baron, but as he fell into my arms, I lost my balance 
and fell. I landed on my horse safely, but Baron Rufus lay still—never 
to move again. 

—ALAN C. THomson, age 9 
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A PENGUIN Little 


POSTER’ | Jungle Village 


for your room 


By JoBrsseE McEtveen 
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Big Penguins _Little Penguins 
Swimming 
Diving 
Playing 
Strolling 
Eating 


Pictured in Colors 


by Wilfrid Bronson The story of Peh-weh, aged eleven, and 
Size 17” by 1344” his small sister, both self-sufficient in a 
jungle almost uninhabitable for white 


Any subscriber to Story Parade men, is an exciting and authentic in- 


may get this free by sending five troduction to the life of those Indians 


cents for mailing costs to who are the majority of the people in 


vast areas of South America. Illustrated 
STORY PARADE 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Write for new 1940 catalog of 
New York, N. Y. Viking Junior books. (> 
THE VIKING PRESS 


by Katharina von Dombrowski. $2.00 

















Three new. friends for young readens— 
MAMINKA‘S CHILDREN 
Whitten and illustrated by 
Elizabeth Orton Jones 
Here are the happy adventures of Marianka, 
Honzichek and Nanka. Around the year 
with this Bohemian family you go, enjoying 
the fun of Easter, the happy surprises of 
Christmas. There are illustrations on almost 
every page, some in five colors and many oj Grandpa played he was 
in two colors, pictures that will delight a kozel, a goat, and merrily 
young readers. (Ages 6-10) $2.00 carried the children off to bed. 


The Macmillan Company —60 3ifth Avenue —New. York 

















500 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The editors of Story Parape take pleasure in recommending to their readers 
this excellent booklist published by the U. S. Office of Education. Everyone 
interested in building a child’s library or guiding children’s reading will find 
this annotated and illustrated list invaluable. To get it, send fifteen cents to 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, Wasuincron, D. C, 





Marionette Show Puppet Play Campfire Program 
Tableau Shadow Play Pantomime _ Ballet 


Ten scripts, each for a different type of production, are in 
With Puppets Mimes and Shadows 
By Marecaret K, Soirer ° 


Besides the complete scripts, the book gives directions for their production. Also, 
it is filled with exciting suggestions for writing and producing original plays. 
132 pages, cloth, $1.50 


THE FURROW PRESS — 156 Fifth Avenue — New York, N.Y. 
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COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 





This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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ow pases LASSIE COME-HOME 


HE pride of a Yorkshireman is in his 

dog, and Sam Carraclough’s collie was 
thought the finest that had ever been bred 
in Greenall Bridge. 
The time came when Lassie had to be sold 
to provide for the Carracloughs. Her new 
owners took her to the North of Scotland, 
but her devotion continually urged her to 


Eric Knight is the author of several very 
popular novels: THE FLYING YORK- 
SHIREMAN (A _ Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection), THE HAPPY LAND, and SONG 
ON YOUR BUGLES. 


Marguerite Kirmse is internationally famous 
for her etchings and drawings of dogs. 


return to the home she loved, and led Lassie 


into a long series of hardships and adventures. At aff Dookstores. ....6sccccee $2.00 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 1006-1016 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











Have You Ewer Seen Real Live Persons 


uP Out of Story Books? 


JOOP the Giraffe Brings to a Million 
Children Every Year Story Book Characters 


2 On the Stage! 
OPERAS BALLETS PLAYS 
“Jack and the Beanstalk” “Robin Hood” “The Emperor’s Treasure 
“The Bumble Bee Prince” “Adventures of Puck” Chest” 
“The Princess and the “Run, Peddler, Run” 


Swineherd” 


ASK MOTHER AND DAD TO LET JOOP THE GIRAFFE HELP YOU 
SEE STORY BOOKS ON THE STAGE IN YOUR OWN SCHOOL. 


Mother and Dad, do you know that — 

Touring companies of professional adult artists travel to large and small com- 
munities everywhere in the United States and Canada, fully equipped with modern 
stage effects, scenery, lighting and costumes. Under local sponsorship of civic and 
social organizations and schools, the children see entertainments of highest calibre 
at 25 cents or less. 


“Junior Programs, Inc. breaks exciting new ground in bringing cultural entertain- 
ment to America’s children.” —Readers’ Digest. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC. 


DOROTHY L. McFADDEN 
37 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Founder-Director 











BY RADIO ; 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


THIRD SERIES, 1940-41 


Here are the first twelve of twenty-four weekly broadcasts designed 
to bring favorite titles and authors to children in intermediate grades 
and junior high schools throughout the country. This year the series 
has regional significance, emphasizing the interests of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Some programs present stories of Canada and South or Central 
America. Others present stories of children living in different parts of 
the United States. Bibliographies for further reading and suggestions 
for teachers will be found in the Teachers’ Manual available on request. 


Correlated reading will also be found in Story Parave. 


Att Over Town by Carol Ryrie Brink . . . . . . October 10 
BioGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLy by Ernest Thompson Seton . . October 17 
SCARLET FRINGE by Fernald and Slocombe . . . . . October 24 
SMuGGLER’s SLoop by Robb White III. . . . . . . October 31 
Mr. Popper’s Pencutns by Richard & Florence Atwater November 7 
Aut Sai Set by Armstrong Sperry. . . . . . . November 14 
Sap-Facep Boy by Arna Bontemps . . . . . . . November 28 
WInTERBOUND by Margery Bianco . . .. . . . December 5 
Manga by Richard Gill . . . . . . . « « . . December 12 
PetiTE SUZANNE by Marguerite de Angeli. . . . . December 19 
Trap-Lines Nortu by Stephen Meader . . .. . . January 9 
Mececy MclIntosu by Elizabeth Janet Gray . . . . . January 16 


Produced by Columbia Broadcasting System, American School of the 
Air, Thursdays during school year. Stories selected by Association for 


Arts in Childhood, in cooperation with American Library Association. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
SPONSOR OF STORY PARADE 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





